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Our pleasing toil will then be soon o erpaid. And thou, in wonder lost, shalt view my fair, Admire each feature of the lovely maid, Her artless charms, her bloom, her sprightly adr
VI
But lo! with graceful motion there she swims, Gently removing each ambitious wave ; The crowding waves transported clasp her limbs: When, when, oh when, shall I such freedoms have !
VII
In vain, you envious streams, so fast you flow, To hide her from a lover's ardent gaze: From every touch you more transparent grow, And all revealed the beauteous wanton plays.
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Abest facundis gratia, dictis.   OVID, Met. xiii, 127
MOST foreign writers who have given any character of the English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, allow in general that the people are naturally modest. It proceeds perhaps from this our national virtue, that our orators are observed to make use of less gesture or action than those of other countries. Our preachers stand stock-still in the pulpit, and will not so much as move a finger to set off the best sermons in the world. We meet with the same speaking statues at our bars, and in all public places of debate. Our words flow from us in a smooth continued stream, without those strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and majesty of the hand, which are so much celebrated in the orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in cold blood, and keep our temper in a discourse which turns upon everything that is dear to us. Though our zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it is not able to stir a limb about us. I have heard it observed more than once by those who have seen Italy, that an un-travelled Englishman cannot relish all the beauties of Italian pictures, because the postures which are